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ABSTRACT ^ 

In analyzing employee militancy expressed through 
employee unions, the various employee attachments to work were 
examined. The established attachments were then used as a basis- in 
building a model illustrating the relationship between the individual 
attachments to work and the collective action of workers in ^ 

:nalisffl 

ipay, be a signilicant means oy wnxcn xc minimize uuioii luiin^auoy; (2) 
most vittanagerial practice, as it relates to workers, is designed to 
broaden the number of sources of attachment to work; (3) the degree 
lof uaion_miJJ^ajici4M^-^^ collective bargaining functions is 

dependent upon their^ limited concentration on features^ of the , 
collective agreement; (4) only a limited number of issues can, 
effectively be the object of militant, action, and (5) union militancy 
declines when collective bargaining is institutionalized. Thrs 
approach, whereby the nature and sources of participant attachment to 
organizations is examined. as a festure of organizational theotvy 
relevant to the bargaining process, supplements other kinds of\ 
analysis of collective bargaining and union militancy. (AG) \ , 
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ORGANIZATIONAL BOr©S AI4D UlIION fmiTANCY 

Robert Dubln* > 
University '^if California, Irvine . 

/ • • ■ ■ . , • ' 

There. have been few serious attenpts to characterize union militancy 

according to the features of the work milieu. Isolation of work setting 
combined with danger and a shared work-living culture iiave been Indicated 
as sources of militancy among miners and dock workers .^^ But union militancy 
is also found under other conditions of work. ". Capitalistic exploitation has 
been alleged to be the stlnwlus for militant worker ribpondes in the dialectic 
of the class struggle.- There are, however, many genuine unicxis In capitalist 
economies that are not militant . The militancy of unions has been attributed 
to the quality of union leadership, but again this factor is insufficient to 
account for variability In militancy. -2./ Pdnally, the balance of loyalty given 
to union or employer l-ias been considered a source of worker militancy in union- 
management relations.- 

None of these approaches 'has produced a reasonably satisfactory theory 
of union militancy In collective bargaining. ^. It seems worthwhile to try 
again. Ihe discussion will be in three parts: (1) stating the theoretical 
model; (2) illustrating features of the model; and (3) drawing out general 
implications of the theory. 
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Model of Union Militancy 

I start vdth a conclusion that persons select features of all their 
re^iisr milieux to which they become affectively attached.* Work is a stan- - 
dard daily inilieu and has vdthin it sources of attachment for workers. -'^ 

Attachment to features of an environment involves two steps: (1) atten- 
tion to such features, and (2) assigrment of some affective Importance to 
them. Attachment may be distinguished from comnitment since the latter re- 
quires positive affect, while attachment is independent of whether the affect 
is positive or ne^tive. Attachment may also be distinguished fVcm what i$ 
loosely called motivation for work. Motivation, like coimitment, linplies a 
positive affect.- — r-^ 

Hie envlromient of work has unlimited features that may become sources 
of attachment to work. Large categories of work environment features to which 
attachment may develop include: the work itself; the people who are working 
colleagues; the quality of human relations found In- the work place; the products 
of labor; the technology and equipment used in getting work done; the employing 
organization and managerial behaviors in it; and the broad range of payoffs for 
working. Each of these categories may, in turn, be subdivided into specific 
individual features. For example, the work itself may provide sources of indi- 
vidual attachment to variety, sldll, routine, challenge, attrition, interdepen- 
dence with others, and autonory as more detailed chai*acteri3tics of the work 
perfomed. ' . ' ' 

An individual in a working environment pays attention, often selectively. 
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to features of that environment. Indeed,. It Is perfectly clear that individual > 
differences will manifest themselves among workers in the particular contoinations 
of ^ources of attachment to work that each develops. 2/ Skilled workers will have 
attachmait^ to work-distinguishable from unsW^ male workers will differ from.. 
female workers; white collar wq^kers will be unlike blue collar workers,, etc. 
Thus, in any work force, there will be many sources of attachment to work, and 
variability among individual workers in their particular sources of work attach- 
ment." * ' ■ ' 

Ihe affective. response to sources of attachment to work run the full gamut. 
We can define affective responses as either positive or negative. Positive affect 
of "liking," "preferring," "appreciating," etc, seem obviously to be associated 
with "attachment to." Negative affect of "disliking," "rejection," "disparaging," 
etc. are not so obviously associated with "attachment to." Consider, however, 
that a work feature generating dislike may be converted into, a source of liking 
by changing its context or c6hditlon. In a simple example ,\ dislike for features 
of a newly introduced technology may transform into liking for the. Identical tech- 
nical features, as we have learned from several studies.-'^ 

Ihe affective condltlon'^of indifference Is the accurate indicator of non- 
attachment. 'Ihere is undoubtedly much in working envlromients about' which workers 
are indifferent. This, is one of the saving graces of modem industrial. work, 
since if its entire enviroment was affectively potent, it would be aljnoat Im- 
possible 30 to design work environments as to make them reasonably habitable. 
Ihe research dealing: with alienation Vxm Industrial work has lumped together the 
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nep;atlye altective response and the Indifferent response. As a result, we * 
have vastly overestljnated the quantity of alienation from work ascribed to 
• mederri Industrial workers. Dissatisfaction aid alienation are fiot the same. 

sooner we recogilze tliis, the sooner we will be able to make niore and better 
sense In our anailyses of work.-^ • r • , 

Ihe* Idea of union militancy emphasizes th^ aggressiveness with which a 
union pursues its goals in collective bargaining..! The militancy of a union is, 
measured by the willingness, to use, and the actual employment of ecaiomic and 
pliysical force in gaining collective bargaining ends. Unions, as orsanlzatlons 
are for bargaining with errployers. Ihere are other ,foms of work organizations 
ranging from mutual aid societies to producers • co~operatives that are not pro- 
perly designated "unions." ItLlitancy is therefore relevant to the union-manage- 
ment relationship. Tciis contrasts . with other avenues within which militancy may 
be expressed by workers' organizations. For example, in relation to govemnent,' 
a^ a political pressure group (wshing for legislative advantage, or as a defiant 
group couiatervailing the rx)lice powers of the state. i^/ 

.Since a union represents the collective will of the workers within its • 
Jurisdiction, we may proceed to build a modfel of the relationship between individual 
attachinents to work and the- collective action of workers in unipn-mna-cement rela- 
tions.. We will sun up the iraivldual attachments to work and suggest their rela- 
tionship to the amount of militancy in union action. 

A mion, beirig a collectivity, gains and holds its following by representing 
'the issues of concern to its rnenibers. Ihese concerns are the individual workers' . 
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attachments to work. Thus, the union program in collective bargaining Is 
a sunmary of the collective interests (or sources of work attachment) of its 
members. Ihef broader the sources of work attachment shared among union members, 
the" broader is the range of collective bargjalnlng concerns for their union. As . 
the number of subjects of bargaining increases, the amount of linkage of the 
union with its employer bargaining partner, also Inijic^es. 

The unlon'^ by generalizing the sources of worker attachment to work and 
bargaining aboi^t them, becomes involved in the institution of work Itself. A 
principle underl^les the relationship between Involvement and the willingiess to 
threaten the source of Involvement. The dynamic is: the more the sources of in- 
volvement, the less Is' the propensity to threaten the institution of involvement.^ 
For example, a nLllng elite, being fully involved (i.e., 1ft many behavioral areas 



of the social system it dominates) is the least -likely source of challenge to that 

social system, while the disadvantaged class of a society (having feWer sources 

of attachment to it) is more likely milltantly- to challenge Its present features. i^'^ 

We may now express the relationship between sources of attachment to work 
•and union militancy. Ihe law of Interact Iqn is: the greater the number of sourcek^ 
^ of attachment to work among a gi^oup of workers, the' less is the militancy with 
I'whlch their union will act in collective bargaining. Graphically,, this' may be 
'♦represented as In Figure 1; . • . 



Flf^ure 1 about here 



%is fonnulation of the relationship. between number of sources of attachment 
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to. work ahdoinlon militancy Is gt»ounded, first of all, In the social psycho- 
logical law .that the greater the Involvement , the less likelihood there is 
.to attack the source of the.inv(Avement. The relationship is also grounded 
I in the conclusion that a labor union expresses In its- policies the collected 
e35>ectk€ions of its menibers, which, for our analytical purposes is their attach- 
ments to work. 

Features of the Model \ ' . 

We can further elucidate the model by ordering the sources of attachment 
to worit so that they have an historically accurate structure that at the same 
time bears a relationship to union militancy. Consider that a very low level 
of attjichment to work can be expressed in the classic American phrase that unions ' 
bargain for "wages, hours, and working conditions." This means that oiQ payoff 
for working—wages; one demand of work— hours Invested by workers; and one broad 
environmental feature— working conditions, constitute three principal sources of 
attachment to work. Wlien these -alone are what attach workers to their Jobs, we 
can expect that union militancy will be vei^ high in seeking their- optimal reall- 
2a.tlon. — ' . . 

If we how add to that list another .stratum of sources (of attachment to work, 
like health and welfare protection afforded through collective bargiaining; 'job 
blddlngi union hiring hall; checkoff of uniai dues; exclusive bargaining rights;" 
guaranteed arinual wages; and paid. holidays arid vacations, we extend the sources 
of attachment to work, and according to the model, will reduce the union militancy 
in collective bargaining. Plnal!^, if we add another layer, of sources of attach- 
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ment to work on top of the first two, including such features as: availability 
of housing and/oi** subsidized housing; day care nurseries for children of fenale 
workers ji^Vecreatlon facilities; consumer purchasing facilities; consultative 



interventioTi in the work processes;. we extend the sources of attachment to work • 

b 

^v«i^ further and reduce the tendency of unions to be aggressive in collective 
bargaining. Indeed, vftifen on,..top of these sources of attachment tolwork manage- 
ment^ ceases to be so distinctive in its functions from workers that it no longer 
represents a permanent class, then we can perceive the possibility phat the 
sources of attachinent to work are so large in number th^ unionism is no longer v 
relevant to the work situatibn and militancy of the work force vis a 'vis itself 



as 'management apprcafches Jsero.— / \ 

^ In Figure 2 ve have graphically suggested the more detailed relationship 

betv/een nuirioer of sources of attachmoit to work and union militancy., 

, ' •' , .. . . \ 



Figure 2 about here 

In international comparisons of the relative militancy of labor unions 
it seems clear that there is an apparent negative correlaticai with the nuntoer 
of sources -of attachment to work over which uillons bargain, or are Involved, in 

X* 

the work institution. For exanple, in the Scandinavian countries and West Qermahy, 
as v/ell as in the socialist bloc countries, there is a relatively high invo3.vement 

of the unload In barf-alnlng over or administering a br^d range of sources'* of -ji^^ork 

\ . 

attachments of. their members. Ihere is also a relatively low level of union mill- 
tancy. For the Scsindlnavlan coiuitrles, this has been attributed to Indui^try-wid^, 
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'collective bargaining and joint actions vd.th nanagement that has been chiarac- 
terized as the "middle way." For the socialist countri^, this has' been ^.ttri- . 
buted. to the reduction of antagonism between managers and workers prcxiuced by 

" ■ ■ " ■ . . ■ r.s-. ' 

the state ownership of enterprises. Perhaps tl;ie reason we get two simil^ out- x 
comes lies in the cownon feature characteriiinig both kinds of societle^T-that 
unions, or worker organizations, are heavily inyolyed in dealing with an ext<^ded. 
range of work attachments. This has Increased their orga^zational ccmnitment to 
the work organization and thereby lower their 'militancy and propensity to attack 
it ' ■ ' ' 

In countries where union involvejnent in bargaining over the sources of work 

■ ■ " 

attachmeiit of theii* members is < not extensive, the level of union militancy is 

' ■ ' , )• ^ 

somewhat higher than in the Scandinavian and socialist countries.' Ihis seems to 

be the case in the United Kinoaom and in Italy, and probably in the Uhited;^tates, 

as well. \ 

In the historical development of a single country, the relationship between" 

union militancy and the range of mariDer work attachments "over which it bargains 

is very clearly revealed. Ihus, the labor movemertfe in the United States has re- 

duced its level of militancy as the arena of collective bargaining has been widened 

to encompass a large nuntoer of men4)er work attachments. iii^ Ihis is not to assert, 

of course, 'that unions have beeh less 5uccessf\il. fefecause of their declining 'mili- 

..•*>■.' 

tancy. On the contrary, the Very fact thatHhey bectme more involved^ the work ' 

Institution may heighten their chances of success in bargalnir^^ Ihi^ is true for 

a variety of reasons including: the greater understanding -of work organizat)lons 

•IV 

on the panfe^ of union bargainee's;-^' the acceptance of the 'role of unions by mai^^ge- 
menb; the willingness to shift the cost 9 of »jnion-won bargains to .consumers; and 
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the legitlratlon of the bargaining process an 'the means for distributing, 
productivity g^s to the e4)loyaJ work force.^S^ 

It may be realistic to concliide that the model proposed in this paper 
niakes sense of soine of the existing knowledge about variability in union 
militancy among, different .countries, different kinds , of economies, and through 
the historical period of tinion. development in a Single country , Ihe results 
are promising enough to warrant further exploration of x-ne theory. 

■> ■ Implications of the Model 

We nay draw several interesting implications and conclusions Trm this 
analysis, . ' . 

(1) Ihe development of modem managerial paternalism may be a significant . 
menns by vMch to minimize union militancy. This is especially true under con- 

^ ditlons where the paternalism is carried out by broadening the areas of worker 
attachment to work. This would Include, for example, providing housing and > • 

; recreational facilities as well as medical faculties and other services in the 
job setting and directly tied zo working In the particular organization. As the 
number of sources of attachment to work is increased, the militancy of the unions 
representing workers vd.ll be diminished since unions will be less able to mobilize 
attacks on the' work organization that run counter to attachments workers feel to- 
ward it. • , . - , ! 

V*ff^hould be recopyiiaed that modem .managerial paternalism is often objective 
and enlightened in its goals. Ohe objective Is not so much exploitation but, i 
rather to maximize cooperation in a oolluslye sense against the consumer, ^2/ ' 
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Ihe paternalism is designed to provide Inducements for continued effective work 

,» - • 

that will harness contnitment of individual workers to their perfomance in the 
organization. Over all, pr6babl^. the most widely practiced paternalism will be 
found in governmental units under capitalism and in state enterprises under 
socialism. The ultimate development of modem manag^o'ial paternalism Is in 
socialist states where there is a relative shortage of consumer products, and 
especially of housing.— { Ihe withering ai^ay' of labor unions in their tradi- 
tional collective bargaining functions in socialist economies, and especially 
the near disappearance of militancy in union behavior (the recent Polish strikes 
w6re, after, all, "v/lldcat" and an expression of union militancy; but note that 
they were directed at the consumer interests of workers) can be attributed to ' 
the fact that the work institution becomes the centra organizing institution for 
allocating housing assignments, vacation opportunities, purchasing prlvllege|^, 
etc., thereby increasing the range of sources of attachment to work. x 

At the other extreme fi'xsTi socialist economies is the case of Japan. Again 
we can note the very special attention given in the Japanese culture to maxi- 
mizing attachment to work throu^ the use of the work organization sa, the allo- 
cating social agency for many social services including especially housing and 
corjtlnuity of anployment and promotion. Even the special Japanese cultural pat- 
tern of consultation has, In the industrial organization, become a significant 

additional souixje of attachment to. work ^i-'^ Uius, the Japanese culture, by making 

' 20/ 

the work setting the focal institution— of the society under industrialization 
has provided the envj.rorffrK5nt. f6r maximizing sources of attachment to work. It is 
not surprising to find that Japanese labor unions display a chaiacteristic low 



level of success. Ihe Japanese unions are relatively 'militant precisely because 
of the limited r'ange of worker attachments to .work over which they can bargain, 
s^e so many sources of attachment to the work institution have already been pre- 
/empted by employer actions. 

(2) Most of what is now considered enlightened managerial practice vis a via 

workers is designed to broaden the number of sources pf attachment to work. Stem- 

21/ - 
ming fron the Lewlnian—' conclusions relating participation to coimitment, great 

efforts have been bent toward providing employee paitlcipation at all levels in 
ongoingv-work decisions. This certainly adds a significant source of work attach- 
ment. Job enlargement and job enrichment are- designed to bring more -of the skills 
and aptitudes of the worker Into play and therefore use the . self, through self- 
actualization, ^3 a potent added source of work attachment.^ Ihe relaxation of 
rigid requirements regardljig demeanor, dress, talking while working, are additional 
.practices that increase the sense of ijndividual autonorrfir at. work, making autonorny 
another souixje of v/ork attachment. Especially' in Europe, including tlie socialist 
countries , where housing, social' services , and recreation opportunities are In 
short j supply, they have been nade available largely through participation of indi- 
viduals in the work institution, using these payoffs as still other sources of 
work attachment. In immigrant-receiving countries, like Israel (but also including 
the 'European countries that supplement their national labor supply by inporting 
millions of toipDrary laborers frcm Southern and Eastern Ei.u:»opean countries), there 
is a notable lack of labor union militancy, and even of orf-j^nlzed labor unions , 
which may be attributed to the fact tliat the work Institution is utilized as the 
principal institution through; \ihich the liimlgrant is linked to the r»ecelving society 
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and, therefore, it Is the one Institution to which attachment is inaximized/^'^ 

(3) . In any spciety where labor unions have developed C9llective bargaining 
functions , the degree of their militancy is dependent upon their limited concen- 
tration on features of the collective agreement. Itie mor^ broadly the union be- 
comes entangled with the .entire operation of a company, the less is it likely to 
be militant in pursuing the collective will of its menfcers preeiisely because they 
and the union have nsAltiple sources of attachment to work and the ccir?)any pro- 
viding it. Ihus, the .union goals in collective bargaining move in two directions: 
to limit the range of bargaining issues so as not to become entangle with the 
ccmparor by becoming involved in additional sources of attaclment to work; and to 
gain at- least joint control, if not exclusive control, over those additional 

sources of attachment to v/ork into which the union concern expands. Refusal to 

\ ' ■ 

establish Joints work measuroTient or time study operations would be a unicai move 

i 

to achieve the first goal. A union demand that a health and welfare program 
negotiated throu^ collective bargaining be controlled exclusively by union offi- 
cers is a ffiove to satisfy the second goal. 

Wliisre "unJ.ons have broadened their conqem with and bargaining over sources 
of attachment to work, they liave increased the amount of their CQnfnitment to the 
work organizajjion at the expense of their militancy. This finds expression in 
the developmoit of statesmanship in bargaining with employers; the entry of top 
union officials Into the power '^llte of the political and economic structure; 
the extension of -the period of labor contracts so as to guarantee labor peace 
for ever longer periods of time; the policing of an industry to insure that no 
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single competitor ckri gain market advantage of the "good" comparilea that bai*^ 
gain peacefully wltjh the union j joint action i-dth, employers to protect against 
the Import of goodii produced by Iw wage foreign labor; and cooperation on 

productivity under; the- limited circumstances of threat to the employer's econctnic 

oh/ i 

health.— Ihe aljtimate Involvement in all aspects of work attachment by unions 
occurs when the union literally takes over the productive enterprise, as In the 
current situatlonj oii the Clyde among Scottish shipyards, or when a union estab- 
llshes or becomes' a producers' cooperative. Clearly mllitahcy against the enter- 
prise approaches zero under these circumstances. 

(4) In .the tactics of collective bargaining a union can mobilize its raemr 
bers to milltanti action only by focusing attention upon a limited number of 
issues, like wage levels. When the union focuses upon one or only a few sources 
of attachment t6 work in order to utilize discontent to rouse workers to economic 
action, it does; so with the clear recogiitlon that such a tactic is most likely 
to produce theldesired willingness to be militant among its members, Ihls does 
not mean, onceja strike has been threatened or called, that the union bargainers 
deal only wltlj the rallying Issues that raised the militancy of the members. ^ In- 
deed, it is ujiually the case that a wider range of issues is taken to the bar- 
gaining tabla which tactically cannot be given public focus among members since . 
the scope of j the issues will produce reco^iltion that workers are tied to the ^ 
company by many sources of attachment to work. , 

Ihe ta(itlcs on the company side are to seek to gain worker recogiltlon , /' 
that they hpve many sources of attachment to work and by so dolrig to reduce their ' 

wllllnj^ries^ to be militant. Public statements Issued by management proceeding 

/ 

I . • . ... 

f 

/ 
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and during a strike are dlxajfcted at t^hlc end. Ihe more management is able 
to convince its empJ^^yees th^t they \me m^my soiii'ces of at^chment tc^work, 
some of v^ose payoffs -ney be interrupt eti by a strike, the greater is the. pro- 
bability that the workers will weigh, off their cormitment to wrk against their 
coiranltment to the union's tactical goals. 

It is therefore suggested "that attaciiment to work tnay become a useful 
concept with vAiich to gain a greater lihderstanding of tactics enployed by both 
sides in collective bargaining. Indeed^N^fe. might even extend the utility of 
the idea to include the possibility that managoiient and unions claim the loyalty 
of the workers who are their enployees-mentoers by asserting their respective 
control over the payoffs received Vvon the sources of attachment to work. Loyalty 
will flow to the mariagcHTient if it can convince workers tl'iat management willingly 
pays off its employees' .in their sources- of attachment to work (i.e., is .paternal- 
istic). Ijoyalty will attach to the union if it convinces its riv?mbei»3 tl:iat only 
through union action will they be able to achievd adequate payoffs in their valued 
sources of attachment to work. We should be careful to distinguish, hcwever, be- 
t'/v-een loyalty to, and militancy by unions. A utiion lil^ce the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America Hai3 generated higli merrbership lo;/alty in its histoi'y, but by 

^/irtue of deep involveirient in a great number* of noiirces of attachnent to work of 

PR/ 

its mentiers, ha^ not been, for many years, a militant union. 

\ 

(5) Plnalli/,x^ want to draw out the conclusion tl-iat an interesting false 
issue has characterlmi managerial claims in collective bargaining. This is the 
issue of managenient rlgjits. Tn the course of the developnent of American collec- 
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tlve ban^alning, as well as in capitalist countries of Europe, it was held 

■ \ 

that the bar.caining rights oT unions should be lljnited^. since to extend the 
subjects of the collective agpfeement was to permit unions to invade areas pf 



managerial prerogatives. Ihe management stance wds to tl^t union demands 
to broaden the issues over which bargains could be. negotiated on the grounds 
that to mana|;e req\iired freedcm of decision in as many areas as possible, ihe 
obvious Insult, \'jhen tire managerial tactic succeeded, was to exacerbate union 
militancy since the union v/as indeed limited to only a few sources of attachment 
to work over which it has bargaining rights. Ihus, the Insistence on nanagerlal 
pr'^rop:ative3 sustained and fortified union militancy because of the special 
linkage between nuirher of sources of attachment to work and union militancy. 
V/hen it was finally recofgnized tliat collective bargaining; could be more rapidly 
institutionalized by making the union an active partner^ in managing the sources 
of attaclirent to work, and union participation was encouraged by managers dis- 
carliir their concern vdth managerial prerogatives, the militancy of unions mea- 
surably declined,— ihis has been the history in the USA and in West Germany. 



Militancy and Commitment 
V/e ;v.v aurnmai^ize the argjoment very siirply. Organizational conroitment has 
as its nocial psycho lor.ical dimension the positive affect of the Individual fdr 

the orr,ar.l",atlon. Ccmriitment also has as its objective dimension the sources 

/ . 

of attachiient to the organizationv ^i'lViere are very many sources of attachment to 
work, t':\Q v;qrk milieu, an^>;^^ork organization. Ihe more of these that are 
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activated, and generate positive affect, the more the individual is com- 
mitted to the tsettlng frcni which they arise. ■ ' 

Wlien a union represents eiiployees of a work organization, union policies 
and tactics summarize the. collective will of • its members. The union is more 
military in its relations with' earployers, the narrower is the range of sources 
of work attacliment of its nienibers over which it bargains for them. For it is 
'only under such circumstances that the positive affect of its meirbers toward, 
the work organization is minimized, permitting them to engage In teiipDrarlly 
hostile actions toward it. " 

It might be speculated that in advanced capitalist economies, and in 
econc^cally developed socialist societies, the militancy of labor unions will 
decline. Unions' expanding; involvement in bargjiinlng over sources of attachment 
to work will draw them into Mgher levels of commitment to the objects ^ work 
attachment — the '.^rk organization and its vrarking environment. Ultimately, the 
deg?^ee of ijivolvement in decision nakU-is about the sources of attacliment to work 

will reach a point where it will become difficult to distinguish on functional 

\ . ■ • 

munds between nanap:ement and ur'don. Thiis may very well lead to the development 
comparable to the Yu;^i2lav Workers Councils where at least, the fonn exists of 
joint executive-worker dir'ection of the enterprise. Obviously the union as a 
separate organization withers away' and militancy of the worker representatives 
in the Cc'xncils is no greater thar tnat ,of the executives in the bargaining that 

■ or / \ ' 

take." place wLthLn the CouriciljB .— \ 

There have been significant developments in ori^anlzational theory tliat must 
sui-'ely hr:.ve a be.ai'inj'^ on the reLitionships between- t'^o argjmizations — unions, and 
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conpanles— as they bai^caln with each other. Ihls analysis has taken the 
nature "and sources of participant's attachment to organizations as a feature 
of organizational theory that is relevant to the bargaining process. It appears 
this is a promising approach t)iat supplements but does not supplant other kinds 

of analyses of collective bargaining and union militancy. 

■ / .; ; 
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Prqfessor of Sociology, School of 3oci£il Sciences and Professor of 
Administration,' Graduate School of Adnilniriti'ation, University of California- 
Irvine. This is. a revision of a paper presented at the First Intermtional 
Industrial ana Labor Relations Conference, Tel Aviv, Israel, January, 1972. 
•nils paper was prepared in conjunction ivith OMR Contract NurT]ber\N0001^-69-A- 
0200-9001 (NR 151-31.5). ' Repi-xxiuction in whole or in part is pemiitted. for any 
purpose^ of the United States. Government. 

. ''"Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, "The Interindustry Propensity to Strike - 
An International Comparison," Ch. 14 in Arthur Komliauser, Robert Dubin and 
Arthur Ross (eds.). IrxiustriaL Conflict (Hew York: McQraw-I^ill, 1954). ■ 

'The socialist .position was given prominence in Karl Marx and Frederick 
^'^•^^> ''^^nlfesto o f the Comnunlst Party, and has been frequently restated .since. 

literature ranges from Interpretations of .individual leaders, like 
Saul Alinsky, Joh n L^wls; An Unauthor iged Biography (New York: G.P. Putram's 
Sons, 1949). to analyses of levels of union leader3hl.p as In Sidney M.. Peck, 
The Rank-ap d- File Leader (New Haven, Conn.: Collep:e and University Press, 19'63) . 

Cf . Ihebdore Purceli, Ihe Worker S'peakB His Kind on Company and Uni on. 

(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 19^ j). 

5 ' ' 



Ihe basic idea of attachiaent to ^(^^^ elaijorated Iji: Robert Dubiri, 
"Attachment to Work,*' Tecl|inlcal Report #2, Individual-Oreanisatiorail Linkages, 



i-tesearch- Project at the Urilversity of Call romla- .Irvine* 1971. 
() ■ 

Tlfie vast literature on motivation for work vras put into focus by- the 
writings of Fredrick Herzberg (Fredrick Herzberp,, LJerriard feusner and Barbara 3. 



Snydeirnan,. The Motivation to Work INew York; John Wi'ley & Sons, 1959) to 
which there has been a number of cori^^er ientary responses as well as alternative 
•proposals. Ihe current status of the field is. succinctiy sumnariKed in John 
Campbell, Marvin D. Dunnette, Edward Lawler, III, and Karl Weick, Managerial 
Behavipi^, PerfoiTiance and Effectiveness (IJew York: McGraw-Hill, 1970) diapter 15.* 

. . i : ^ . ) ' • 

Underlcj'lng all models of inotlvation for* work is the assuraptiorj that motivation 
to work is a positive affeot'ive state. Ihe emphasis. on attachment to work is 
parallel to Durkheim's cor.cept of "orj^lc solidarity", the social linkages among 
persons and groups performing Interdependent work. "Attachment" includes inter- 
dependence in the Durkheimian sense,, but in addition encompasses s'elf-conscious 
attention to any feature of an environment considered Important by the indiyldual. 

• "Ihls has been amply de-monstrated in unpublished studies by the author of 

. • *^ 

3,000 British industrial workers ard two additional studies of American industrial 
workers. 

Cf . Charles R. Walker, Toward the Automatic , Factory (JJew Haven: Yale 

■ . * 

.University Press, 1957) and Floyd C. r^ferm and L. Richard Hofften, Automation 
and the Worker (New York; Henry Holt, 19t)0). 

%iere seems to be a genuine •unvrillingness among analysts toi give up their 
own conni,tanent to the Protestant ethic about work and to project 'similar oriental 
tlons qnto workers. The consequence is a reluctance to distinguish between in- 
dlfference and alienation. The breal<: awa,v f^om tl\ls tr-aditipn ?dll be found In,: 
for exawple, Robert Elauner, Alienation and Fi^eedom (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964) and Robert Dubin, "Industrial V/orkera' Worlds: A Study of the "CentJ:^ 
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Life Ii^terests' of '-vhi vrrlax rl'.err-, , " 'r.ocial Pr-oblens 3:131-142 (1936). 

There Jave beer! nuiTierous acta of Uiiion militancy directed at govern- 
mental policies, such as viav;es polio :!!es, th£\t have exerted considerable force 

pn governniental policy makers. 
» 11 

cr, Kui't r^ewin. Field 'Rieory In Social Science (New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1951). . . ' 

12 

Cf. Roberto Michela, Five Lectiire a in Political Sociolopy (Miiineapolls: 
University of Minnesota Press, 3.959). 



13 

■^As in the Workers Councils of Yug:oslavian industry. 

lij • " 

yhe trend has beer, .inalyzed in somewhat different terms as a product of 

broad ihstitutloralisation of Iridustrial relations in Robert Dubln, "Industrial 

Cpnflict: Ihe Power of Prediction," Industrial an d Lab or Relations Review , 13; 

352-363 in which predictions made twelve years eaMier. are evaluated. 

-Exernpllfied in Harold Wllensky, Intell ectuals in Labor Unions (New York: 

The Free Press , 1956) , ■ 
16 

Clearly a feature of the national labor .policies in Great Britain and 
the U; '. ted States vrt-^ere Halt's on nerptlated watrfe increases have been set iny^ 

relation to the increases In labor productivity. " / ■ " 

17 / 
:;e:;cci2te<:J wap;'.; inci^.s'^ses ard welftire benefits become the objective/ ayxi ^ 

logical Justification for increasirip; charp^es to - consunjers as rrany exanipl^ei riK^ 

clear (building ialustr:/ and fcrucklA*; are obvious examples), 

■^^Rev^-^aled Itxlirectly •,-hen th; crueotions askei in reserxrch cr» v/prker orien- 

tations in Soviet soojiil r.clence ar-e examined. For example, A. A. Zvorlklne, 

"'iheorevical T'oundatlons 'of the Gonial Processes Control," paper presented at t\:ie 
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VII V/orld Con(9:^ess'of Sociology, \amj> oulgarla> 197 lists worker response 
to queations about: "aatisraction v/ith canteen funotion," "satisfaction with 
v/ork of klrkierRQi^tensV' "satisfaction \vlth the cultural actli^lties," "datisfac- 
tion v/ith the flat [apartnent] acecmodation," andj "satisraction v/ith the medical 

service at the enterprise." 

10 ■ ' ■ 

^Cr. Fredrick }{arblson and Charles A. f-fyers, ^lana^^ent in the Industrial 

V/orla. C'ew York: :icGraw-tiiU, 1959), Ch. 13, "Manaeenent in Japan." 
20 

Robert Dub in, ''Woi'l: ar.d :ion-Work: Iratitutloral Perspectives," Ch. 7 in 
M.^. IXinnette (eel.)-, Vtor;: a- id lion-Work in the "Y'eai' 2QQ1 (Monterey > Ca.: Bl^oks/ 
Cole in press) in which the idea^of the "focal institution" . is elaborated with 
specific referetVe to the v;ork institution. . . 

4 

/Lev/In, op, clt. ' ^ 

• J^Dr. aelf-nactualizatlon see Abmriaia il. Maslo^, t'toti yatlon a rid Personallty.v 
(Mew pork: Harper Tirc-o . , 195'0 , and on Job dasigri and 'Job enlargenient see - 
Vict:|r If, Vroor., .7ork rcid : -:otivation (New York: Wiley and Soqs, 1964) and Fred-. 
rlck*^{en:berf-, .vcrk ? .nd t he :.'ature of Man (Clcvelarid: World Published ^o., 1966)*- •. 

•'^-^iistadr'ut, the lal>or feio-ration of Isi^el, is a fascinating example where 
the- total vvork institution is or/^vdsed within a single organisation, Hlstadrut 
beinr- the enployer of hbout 2% of thie work force in its own enterprises. Ihe iSbot 
union oide- of Hlstadrut nay occasionally pursue strictly trade union goals with 
soino jTdlit:kncy. Ihe extensive number of sources of attachment to the work Insti- 
*tutlo:i, L'-.^iuiing- the foiiCtlons of :iistadrut to promote national growth and survi- 
val, naices railitEincx by members aGainat It f3enQ?ally., unlikely. 



\ ?. .t' y^ar.-uir ijin'v'^nces of tanlon-rvdiiaEejiient cooperation 'are to be found " 
In clijcunstances work or the work orficanlzation Itself is threatened and 

the unlori is oj-'iven into cooperation in' order to preserve Jobs. There are many 
cases reported in the'^i'ican literature going back to unlon-conpany cooperation 
in the repair shops of the Baltimore and Ohio^rallroad and covering a series pjE* 
fifte'en ccuse studies published by the ifetional Plamlng Association startlrtg in 

19^9.- • • , ■ ' . ' . ' 

or 

* ""-Tdcharl A. Les,t^, has suggested:,-" .the Analg^mted Clothing and the. ^ 
InteiTiational Ladies' Garment V/orkers, have been most conservative in their 4^>^. 



mandr and behavior in the 19^0 's and l95P*s. Both unions have been practically 
strjJ<e free since v/orld War ll ani have foregone wage increases, for periods of 
two or three years." As Unions Mature (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
p- v-^. IViic kind of conclusion is all the rnore remarkable since both 

luUonr. fiad orlrins Ir, the socialist movement. , . ■ ) 

26 ' 
"Lhls conclusion rep^ardlng the inp^ct of institutionalization on union 

r^-litancy b'^ca-ose of joint tnvclvfcjnent in sources of attachment to work was 

elaiDorateo ih^ r^obert D-jbin, Working Union Management Relations (Englewbod Cliffs. 

?re-itico-."iall, 1>33)« ch. 7. *' „ , 

'Cf. 'IV.e entire issue of In iastrlal Relatio ns « vol. 9, no. 2 (Pebruaiy, 

1973) v.^iich 'is ^>evoted to a syiTiposlum on v/orkers^ participation, in mnaeement • 
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